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Venezuela

\Cuna lei gran Bolivar! I Venezuela!
[OLEGARIO v. ANDRADE]

Venezuela means "little Venice," and was thus named by the early colonists
because of the resemblance of the cluster of islands off the coast to the Italian
city of the canals. Venezuela has now about 3,500,000 inhabitants, including
some 100,000 Indians. The capital is Caracas, named after the Indian tribe of
Caracas.

The racial ingredients of Venezuela's musical folklore are the aboriginal
Indian, the Negro, and the colonial Spanish. The Indian strain is strongest
in the Orinoco region, where the Indians have lived virtually isolated
from the rest of the country and so have conserved the arts and crafts of
pre-Columbian times almost without change. Their songs are scarcely more
than monotonous chants, intoned to the accompaniment of primitive
flutes and drums, but to the Indians they have a variety of meanings. In
a paper on the musical folklore of the Taurepan Indians of Venezuela,
published in Volume IV of the Boletin Latino-Americano de Musica,
Baltasar de Matallana characterizes the native chants as possessing "the
unmistakable racial spirit of the South American aborigines, a melancholy
which finds its expression in mournful inflections and wistful monotonous
rhythms."

This Indian music still retains its religious character. Jose Antonio
Calcano, in Contribution al Estudio de la Musica en Venezuela, tells of
mysterious jungle rites in which "men gather together in darkness,
ululating lugubriously, and flagellating themselves to the accompaniment
of horrisonant instruments."

Much mystery has been attached to the existence of these "horrisonant
instruments," which no traveler is allowed to see or touch. In all prob-
ability, these instruments are jungle drums, capable of carrying sound to
great distances. The generic name of these drums is spelled variously as